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Evangelistic work in Ma- 
laya is forbidden by the gov- 
ernment but medical work 
by the Lutheran Church is 
welcomed. Mobile medical 
units such as this one. 
manned by Christian nation- 
al nurses or missionaries, 
travel far and wide bring- 
ing medical aid. (See page 
Zp) 
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THIS MONTH 


Besides being a constant 
witness to her own children, 
a Christian mother has the 
opportunity to witness to 
other children and _ other 
mothers, says Margaret 
Stewart Traub of Monrovia, 
Liberia, who speaks out of 
personal experience and 
deep insight in ‘’God’s Spe- 
cial Channel’ (page 14). . . 
Well known to many read- 
ers from her school days 
here in the States and from 
her attendance at the LWF 
Assembly in 1957, Mrs 
Traub wrote the Week of 
Prayer booklet, which was 
used by ULCW last year. . 
“In many respects the role 
of the churchwoman is un- 
changed—she is still the 
heart and conscience of the 
home,’’ writes Betty We- 
strom Skold in ‘’The Church- 
woman’s Role in the Chang- 
ing Community” (p. 3) “’but 
new facets have been ad- 
ded.’ These facets and the 
exciting challenge they pre- 
sent are described with 
verve and firsthand knowl- 
edge by Mrs. Skold. Read 
her article with this month’s 


program topic, ‘The Lu- 
theran Church in Changing 
America.’’ . . . A hasty but 


eye-opening tour of the 
Orient and Southeast Asia 
is conducted by Miss Jose- 
phine Darmstaetter, execu- 
tive secretary of ULCW, re- 
vealing an astonishing a- 
mount of Lutheran work 
among the Chinese people 
which our offerings are 
helping carry on (p. 25). 


PULAR PARLOR GAME a few years 
was “Fruit Basket Upset. Ten- 
Ww s built up during a few prelimi- 


changes of position. Then at the 
al “Fruit Basket Upset!” there was 
aplete chaos. Everyone rushed mad- 
d, ‘Hopped into a different 
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In many respects the woman's role is unchanged. She remains the heart and conscience of the 
home as well as her children’s first teacher. 


by Betty Westrom Skold 


chair, and breathlessly looked around 
at his new neighbors. 

Something very much like this has 
been happening in America since World 
War IJ, with the population rearrang- 
ing itself at a giddy pace. Mobility, 
ence considered a temporary wartime 
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evil, has become a permanent fact of 
life. 

Moving vans work overtime, carry- 
ing Americans from farm to city, city 
to suburb, one county to another, one 
state to another. Each year thirty mil- 
lion people change their addresses. 

The causes are many. Mechanization 
means less work on the land, so farm- 
ers move to town. “Scatteration” 
spreads the city people out into the 
suburbs. Urban redevelopment shifts 
people from one section of town to an- 
other. Business firms transfer their 
employees from one part of the coun- 
try to another. 

Mobility becomes tangled up with 
many community problems—crowded 
facilities, materialism, delinquency, 
family breakdown, and group hatred. 
Increasing automation gnaws away at 
the worker’s feeling of personal worth; 
and the threat of atomic destruction is 
a haunting undertone to the national 
mood. 

In this atmosphere of confusion and 
instability, how can we hope to spread 
the gospel of Jesus Christ? What is the 
role of the churchwoman in a changing 
America? 


Mobility means opportunity in the suburbs, 


where neighboring is staging a comeback. 


The Gaslight Era Role 

Even in the gaslight era the role of: 
the American Christian woman was di- 
versified. She was the heart and con- 
science of the home and the family 
medical officer. She taught housekeep- 
ing skills, Latin conjugations, and bed- 
time prayers. 

She was the smiling ambassador who 
greeted new neighbors with an armful 
of garden flowers—or a loaf of bread’ 
still warm from the oven. She was the 
packer of Thanksgiving baskets, the de- 
fender of civic virtue, the faithful : 
member of the Literary Society. 

While the menfolk were still wate 
in isolationism, she made a modest step | 
toward internationalism in her support 
of missionary friends. She was the so- | 
prano in the choir, the Sunday school | 
teacher, the head of the kitchen com-_ 
mittee. 


New Facets Added 

In many respects her role is un- 
changed. She remains the heart and 
conscience of the home as well as her 
children’s first teacher. She is still the 
family’s liaison with the neighborhood 
and spokesman for civic betterment. 
Even these familiar jobs are made more 
complex by fragmentation of family in- 
terests, rapidly changing neighbor- 
hoods, and growing immorality. 

Then new facets have been added to 
the role. Increasingly the American 
woman has become the keeper of 
household accounts and director of the 
budget. Boards of trustees, take note! 

Many women are employed outside 
of the home. A job may keep them 
away from a missionary tea, but their 
witness in the business world can have 
real importance for God’s work. 

Today’s woman has had more formal 
education than her grandmother had, 
and the mass media have broadened 
her knowledge of social trends and 
world affairs. These have equipped her 
for more intelligent leadership. 

Gadgets have freed her of some 
household drudgery, and she has more 
time for volunteer service. Time is 
saved while the clothes spin themselves 
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clean, but if that time is not used cre- 
atively, she may as well go creeping 
back to the washboard. 

America’s “Fruit Basket Upset” is 
here to stay, and we can’t wish it away. 
Individually and collectively, American 
churchwomen should analyze every 
change. Is it a problem or an opportu- 
nity? 


Neighboring Staging Comeback 

Mobility means opportunity in the 
suburbs, where neighboring is staging 
a comeback. You see it in the house- 
wives’ coffee break, the workingman’s 
ear pool, the P.T.A. and discussion 
groups. Do we see it in our churches? 

A ministry of mercy may seem un- 
nessary in an orderly suburb, fresh out 
of poor widows and ragged children. 
But your neighbors may have prob- 
lems more compiex than physical ones. 
They may be emotional cripples—ma- 
terially sated, yet hungry for under- 
standing. In an impersonal world of 
automation, they may long for a per- 
sonal God. 


A Chance for Homework 


Is your rural community shrinking 
in size? This may actually mean in- 
creased opportunity for service. You 


The women’s organization can study the tech- 
niques of personal evangelism and assist active- 
iy in visitation. 
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can battle the ugly aspects of urbaniza- 
tion—stand firmly for neighborliness 
and family ties—-improve the quality of 
rural life so that declining population 
need not mean drooping morale. 


Has your inner city Scandinavian or 
German neighborhood suddenly be- 
come a blend of cultures? Have the 
Negroes moved in—or the Puerto Ri- 
cans—or the Italians—or the Jews? It’s 
possible of course to view this as a 
problem. If you’re looking only for the 
“Lutheran type,” you may elect to take 
the church with you and flee pell-mell 
to the suburbs, leaving the inner city 
community desolate. 


But what if we see the change as an 
opportunity? We’ve heard sermons 
about Brotherhood. Now God gives us 
a chance to do some homework. Sud- 
denly the American melting pot con- 
cept leaps out of the history books and 
becomes a personal thing. 


The very threat of atomic destruction 
may, in one sense, mean opportunity. 
In World War II, Britons learned de- 
mocracy in a bomb shelter. Pedigree’s 
were forgotten in long nights of peril. 
Our common danger may perform a 
similar service for us—bringing us 
back to each other and back to God. 
someone to a churchwoman’s 


When inviting 


meeting, clinch the invitation with “I’ll pick you 
up.” 
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About the Author 


A staff writer for the National Lu- 
theran Council before her marriage, 
Mrs. W. R. Skold contributed, under 
the by-line Betty Westrom, many fea- 
ture stories and articles about the 
work of the Division of American Mis- 
sions to various Lutheran periodicals, 


including The Lutheran and The Lu- 
theran Companion. She also wrote for 
the Daily News, Faribault, Minnesota. 

Although now the mother of four 


children, Mrs. Skold finds time to 
serve as education chairman for the 
ALCW of Gethsemane Lutheran 
Church, Hopkins, Minnesota. 


That well-worn formula for self- 
analysis is still a good one for church 
people—“Are we part of the problem, 
or part of the answer?” 


Problem or Answer? 

1. Do we contribute to intolerance by 
teaching our own doctrines in a 
spirit of hate? 

2. Do we add to a newcomer’s lone- 
liness by our exclusiveness? 

3. With soft bonds of sentiment do 
we hold those who have moved 
away so that they fail to form a 
vital church membership in a new 
place? 

4, In an “over-churched” community 
is our sentimental pride blocking 
local merger? Or are we as wom- 
en hastening unity by visiting 
back and forth and starting co- 
operative projects? 

5. When we move to a new town, do 
we aggressively seek friendship 
and responsibilities in the church, 
or do we sulk in a corner, waiting 
for special attention? 


Sensitized to Community Need 
Individually of course women play 
an important role in the changing com- 
munity. Women’s organizations, too, 
must be sensitized to community need. 
Be flexible. Forget about “the way 
we've always done it.” Consider unac- 
customed meeting times, unusual pro- 
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gram formats. Pass the jobs around to 
newcomers. 

If you’ve grown used to serving lefse 
or Swedish pastries or German potato 
salad, make way in the kitchen for 
those who are used to sukiyaki or Ital- 
ian spaghetti. You'll enjoy it. : 

If integration is questioned in your. 
parish, stand squarely on the side of 
Scriptures. Make the parable of the 
Good Samaritan required reading. Fol-_ 
low God’s will with quiet, reasonable | 
firmness. 

Help the mission work of the Church. | 
Support the planting of new churches | 
by individual and group gifts. In your | 
organization study the techniques of | 
personal evangelism. Assist actively in 
surveys and visitations. 

And when you invite someone to a 
meeting, clinch the invitation with “Tll 
pick you up.” 

Center your program in Christ, the 
one constant in a world of variables. 
Hungry for a stable community life, 
we may be tempted to make of Christ’s" 
church just one more spot for social 
contacts or service opportunities. But 
the Church’s mission is not merely to 
stabilize a given community, to provide 
motive power for the achievement of 
man-made goals. 


Surrender of Personality 

The Saviour is not just a symbol 
around which to rally an assortment of 
go-getting “joiners.” Jesus Christ ex- 
pects complete surrender of the person- 
ality to his purposes. If we enlist peo- 
ple in his service on lesser terms, we 
betray him. 

Today’s growing conditions are not 
ideal for the kingdom of God. Indeed, 
they never have been. The work of the 
Christian church has never been a hot-_ 
house enterprise, depending on artifi- 
cially controlled environment for suc- 
cess. Garden-variety disciples have 
written great chapters in the church’s 
history. 

If changes frighten or confuse us, it 
is well to remember they do not fright- 
en or confuse God. The world is his, 
and he is its unchanging Master. 
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by Mrs. Jack Wood 


German sailors and members of 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Astoria, 
Oregon, enjoy a _ fellowship hour 
sponsored by the Women of Trinity. 
Pastor William Petersen is seen on 
the left. 


They Sang for Their Supper 


The women of Trinity in Astoria, Oregon, ventured out on 
a hospitality mission to German sailors stationed in their 
town and discovered an opportunity for bettering interna- 
tional relations and extending the ministry of the church in 


the community. 


“IT ALWAYS IMPRESSES ME deeply 
when I remember that our people have 
been enemies for years and now we 
stay together. We are friends; our 
armed forces, they stay combined in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. 

“We thank you and the members of 
your parish for the impressive hospi- 
tality and friendship you have shown 
us here in your community. We feel 
very, very deeply impressed by this; 
and we were not prepared to find it 
that way.” 

These words were spoken by Lt. 


Mrs. Jack Wood is president of the 
“Women of Trinity,” the Augustana Lu- 
theran Church Women of the Trinity Lu- 
theran Church, Astoria, Oregon. 
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Fritz Spandenberg of the German 
Navy at the Trinity Lutheran Church 
in Astoria, Oregon, on a Sunday eve- 
ning a few months ago. 

He and his command of 125 German 
sailors had arrived by plane in Port- 
land, Oregon, and gone directly to 
Tongue Point U. S. Naval Base at 
Astoria, Oregon. This spring the flag 
of the German Federal Government is 
flying for the first time over a naval 
vessel in the Pacific Ocean area at 
Tongue Point, where these men are 
preparing three LST tank landing ships 
that have been purchased by the Ger- 
man Republic. 

As soon as the Astoria ALCW be- 
came aware of the presence of the 
German sailors in their midst, the 
wheels were put in motion. What can 
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we do to make their stay in our coun- 
try more pleasant, we thought. How 
can we show them the heart of our na- 
tion—the home and the church? 

Late in 1960 when Korean and Ecua- 
dorian sailors had been in Astoria the 
ALCW had invited them personally to 
their church and homes. Much joy wes 
realized in this service toward better 
international relationships. Remem- 
bering this, it was decided to invite the 
German sailors for a buffet supper and 
fellowship hour in our church one 
Sunday evening while they were sta- 
tioned here. 


With great pleasure the ladies set 
about making plans when they were 
told to expect more than one hundred 
sailors for morning services as well as 
at the evening fellowship affair. 


At 5 p.m. a buffet supper was served 
to 250 people. Enthusiasm was at a 
high peak as members, children, and 
German sailors mingled and visited. 
Language was no barrier particularly, 
since the Germans spoke English. 


During the fellowship hour the 
church choir sang, honoring the guests. 
The German commanding officer ex- 
pressed his gratitude in their behalf 
and then introduced the German 
chorus. 


This was indeed the high point of the 
evening as sailors seated among the 
congregation came forward and sang 
two rousing marching songs and two 
favorite German melodies. The eve- 
ning concluded with the movie Martin| 
Luther, which was filmed in Germany. | 


Thus the Astoria ALCW ventured. 
out on a hospitality mission to the for- 
eigners in their midst. It is their 
prayer that others in the community 
may realize this opportunity for serv- 
ice. When the sailors returned on fol- 
lowing Sundays to attend the worship 
services, there was competition to see 
who could obtain them as guests in 
their home! The German chorus later 
gave concerts in Seattle, Washington, 
and Portland and Astoria, Oregon, as 
well as appearing on TV. 


Opportunities are unlimited for serv- 
ice through action by members of 
churchwomen’s organizations. The 
heart of hospitality is Christian love, 
whether it be shown to a neighbor, an 
international student, or a foreign 
serviceman who needs befriending. 

As Christians we remember God’s 
command that “the stranger who so- 
journs with you shall be to you as the 
native among you and you shall love 
him as yourself.” (Lev. 19:34) 


High point of the evening came when the sailors, seated with the c i 
piaiea tor theetncite ongregation, stepped forward 


& 
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: by Dorothy Satre 


; 

: Money, MONEY, MONEY—how to get 
it—what to do with it! Pick up any 
‘magazine today and you will find at 
least one article on money. Every- 
where you will find suggested budgets 
for the career woman, for the newly 
married couple, for the growing family. 
‘Money management, it’s called today. 
There is one distressing aspect of all 
these typical examples, though, which 
nerhaps justifies criticism and certain- 
ly bears scrutiny. 

Aren’t any of these budgets drawn 
up by Christians? 

If they are, how can we explain the 
fact that sometimes nothing is allowed 
for church and charities? Or that when 
it is included, the item appears so far 
down on the list? And especially that 
it represents so small a proportion of 
the budget? 

When a Christian is wholly com- 
mitted to Christ—and to merit the 
name, all Christians should be—he is 
compelled to take a different attitude. 
He must put first things first. 


First Heading—Church 

Most people arrive at a budget which 
is personally satisfactory only after 
much trial and error, but major head- 
ings are likely to remain the same. 
And the first of these is “Church.” Per- 
haps so many suggested budgets put 
“Shelter” first because it is almost in- 
variably the largest item. Others put 
“Food” first because we have to eat. 

But don’t we have to give to God 
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and his kingdscm? If you have not 
been putting it first, do it for a time 
and, as the prophet says, “Try me.” 

There is a fundamental value in- 
volved here. If you put “God’s Work” 
first on the budget AND set the amount 
aside, you will find that the rest of your 
money becomes more valuable. You 
will scrutinize your other spending 
more carefully, because you will have 
to take care of your needs from the 
part that is left. 

It is not easy, but it becomes easier 
as you do it. 


Money Management 

There are as many ways of man- 
aging your money as there are people. 
Most families have to plan very care- 
fully in order to provide food, shel- 
ter, and clothing. And although econo- 
mists tell us that there should always 
be margins for savings, very few young 
couples would find this possible with- 
out the severest kind of scrimping. The 
complaint comes up time after time that 
something unexpected pops up and “we 
are always borrowing from one enve- 
lope for another and than never getting 
it paid back.” This is the process by 
which the realistic budget is reached of 
course, and perhaps the first envelope 
didn’t actually need it in the first place. 
Even if it did, don’t be discouraged. 
Young people invariably report that 
with all the shifting around, they seem 
to come out all right. 

One very good reason for some form 
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of money management is that you will 
avoid getting yourself into debt for too 
many installment payments. No matter 
how badly you want something, don’t 
get it unless it fits within your capacity 
to pay. Nothing eats up money faster 
than paying for something you already 
have but could have lived without. 


Lighten Their Load Now 


It goes without saying that the basic 
budget for a family is determined by 
the chief breadwinner’s salary, and this 
is usually the father. It is the mother’s 
job to keep the home and make the fa- 
ther’s salary go as far as she can. This 
may mean that the young couple will 
not have everything their parents have 
after a quarter of a century of earning. 
They can still get along, and they won’t 
be stalked by the specter of voluntary 
debt. 


This can become a calamity during 
even a temporary lay-off, when no 
wages come in. It is even worse when 
a family is hit by major medical ex- 
pense and you notice the word is 
“when” not “if.” Most families do come 
face to face with this at some time, and 
there is no avoiding the bills that come 
with serious illness; even insurance 
rarely covers all of this expense, and 
you may be budgeting an item for 
many years to pay it off. 

While we are talking about budgets, 
do any of you older folk have any pro- 
visions in your budgets for helping 
your Own young couples now, while 
they are getting started in new homes 
and with young families? It is much 
more fun to see your money used to 
lighten their load than to hope to leave 
it to them years from now. 


Proportionate Giving 


Above all, plan your giving to church 
on a proportional basis. Are you still 
giving the same amount you gave 
twenty or even ten years ago? If so, 
does it represent a larger or smaller 
percentage now than it did then. Dur- 
ing the productive years income tends 
to increase; in retirement it is often 
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Mrs. W. Carl Satre is the wife of 
Dr. Satre, pastor of the Augsburg Lu- 
theran Church, Toledo, Ohio. An ac- 
tive leader in the Ohio Synodical 


ULCW, Mrs. Satre served as treasurer 
of the former Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of ULCA. She is the author of 
a booklet of stewardship programs for 
small groups which will be published 
this year. 


sharply reduced. What adjustment 


ought you make in your giving and in | 
your pledging? Don’t be afraid to do it. | 


The Old Testament tithe was the tax 
which was paid for all Temple and gov- 
ernment purposes because God was 
King. The tithe was paid first. You will 
recall many places where the Bible 
speaks of firstfruits, and regardless of 
the amount, you will want to give be- 
fore you spend 
money. Because followers of the Way 
live under grace instead of under law, 
they will want to give as much as they 
can. They will seek to grow in grace 


in managing your | 


and gradually to give a greater propor- » 


tion to God’s work. Since the New 
Testament demands total commitment, 
try tithing as soon as you can. You will 


I 
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find yourself growing spiritually in a_ 
way you would never have dreamed 


possible. 
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Examine Yourself 

Tithing is a method of giving by 
which the poor person can give as 
much as the rich one. But the rich one 
need not be satisfied with giving a 
tenth. Even the government permits 
deductions up tc 30 per cent. We can- 
not say too often that if you want to 
give as the Lord has prospered you, 
you must examine yourself to see how 
he has treated you. And you must 
search your soul to see whether you 
are truly committed to him who has 
given you everything. This will pro- 
vide the climate by which you will 
grow in grace. You will not only tithe 
your money. You will give time and 


effort. You will use God-given talents. 
And although you will give up other 
things to make these gifts to God’s 
kingdom, you will experience no sense 
of deprivation or sacrifice. Tithing will 
be your way of life. 

Below are actual budget figures of a 
young family in a medium-sized city. 
In 1948 and for several years thereafter 
there was serious illness in the home, 
but note that even then this family 
gave 8 per cent of its income to church 
and charity. If it spent anything for 
recreation, it must have placed it under 
“Miscellaneous,” but the husband’s sal- 
ary was not large and there was noth- 
ing left for “Savings.” 


One Christian Family’s Budget 


Church and charity 
Food 
Utilities 
House payments 
Insurance 
Medical expense 
Taxes 


Department stores, clothing, housewares, etc. .............. 


Misceilaneous 
Savings 


1948 1960 
1 child 2 children 

he ee TELE 8% 10% 
Rpt Goh ea Ras 15% 15% 
be ee re 5% 3% 
DAE Ae Re eS cl 15% 16% 
Pe Aree 1% 3% 
L.A tee, BELEN, 13% 3% 
LAC LA eee 13% 20% 

10% 15% 
TE cre I cor oe 14% 10% 
Mee Cee a oe 5% 


“BOOK MINISTRY” 


“ExTENDING the Book Ministry” will 
be the theme of the third Church Li- 
brary Workshop to be held at Gustavus 
Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minnesota, 
on June 23-24. 

There will be panel discussions on 
“How the Church Library Serves the 
Church” and on “Informing Your 
Church About Your Library.” 


On the evening of June 23 the dinner 
speaker will be Dr. Mary Alice Jones, 
Director of Children’s Work of the 
Methodist Church. She is the author of 
many books. The best known are prob- 
ably the “Tell Me About” books for 
children which include such favorites 
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by Harris Hauge 


as Tell Me About Jesus and Tell Me 
About Heaven. 

A special fea- 
ture will be a lab- 
oratory in book 
processing. Reg- 
istrants who wish 
to study book 
processing should 
bring with them 
several books to 
be processed by 
them for their l- 
brary. 

Inquiries should 
be addressed to: 
Church Library Workshop, Gustavus 
Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minnesota. 


1] 
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YOUR GOVERNMENT AND YOU... 


A Lutheran woman attending the Churchmen’s Washington 
Seminar learns “that the government cares what we as people 
and as churches think, and that the Church has a responst- 
bility to make its position on issues known.” 


by Mrs. H. Nore Olson 


WHat IS OUR PARTICULAR responsi- 
bility as Christians in government, and 
what motivates a Christian’s political 
concern? “Thou shalt be moved by 
love for God and love for men. This is 
the basis for the Christian’s concern 
for government,” said the Rt. Rev. An- 
gus Dun, as he opened the Church- 
men’s Seminar at the Lutheran Church 
of the Reformation in Washington, D. 
C., this spring. 

Sponsored by fifteen major Protes- 
tant denominations, and continuing for 
four days under the theme “Your Gov- 
ernment and You,” the Seminar offered 
an opportunity for religious leaders to 
see and study some of the operations of 
the Federal government at firsthand, 
There were 305 delegates from thirty- 
eight states and Canada. Forty-nine 
were Lutherans. Dr. Robert E. Van 
Deusen, Washington, Secretary of ULC 
Division of Public Relations, and Con- 
gressman Albert H. Quie of Minnesota 
were among the Lutherans on the pro- 
gram. 

“rn 
Foreign Policy a Christian Concern 

A Christian should be concerned 
about society and its structures was 
the feeling of all participants. 

“Most of the world is poor, non- 
white, illiterate; most of the people in 
the world have an annual income of 
less than $150 a year. We need to un- 
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derstand the rest of the world. United 
States’ foreign policy is every man’s 
business,” said Harry R. Seman, Offi- 
cer in Charge of Public Services, in 
opening a discussion of Current Prob- 
lems in American Foreign Policy. 

In Latin America the U. S. govern- 
ment has recently authorized the 
spending of millions of dollars for a 
program of economic and social de- 
velopment which should be of great 
help. “I urge you, as religious leaders, 
to pray for the success of this present 
program,” said Harry R. Turkel, a 
United States representative to Latin 
America. 


Africa 

The group was reminded by Donald 
Dumont, a United Nations’ adviser to 
the Bureau of African Affairs, that we 
have a special role to play in Africa. 


It is one of concern for the new people 


in the new countries. They are de- 
manding status, not just economic but 


social status. 


Nuclear War 

“Protestants should do some fresh 
thinking on the relationship of their 
faith to the difficulties that surround 
the nuclear dilemma,” said the Rev. Dr. 
John C. Bennet, Dean of the Faculty 
of Union Theological Seminary. “The 
silence of the Church is alarming. The 
use of nuclear bombs on population 
centers can never be justified. It cannot 
be permitted without renouncing all we 
stand for. We need to think more 
clearly on this. We should be just as 
concerned that we not be destroyers as 
that we not be destroyed.” 

In the opinion of E. Raymond Wil- 
son of the Friends’ Committee on Na- 
tional Legislation, the churches are not 
exerting nearly enough influence on 
the vital issues before the government 
today. 

Strong endorsement was given to his 
position by Mrs. Clifford Bender of the 
Women’s Division of the Methodist 
Church, the only woman to address the 
Seminar, when she said: “We need to 
conceive an image of a concerned 
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Church, and let government know that 
We are concerned about every aspect 
Of it? 

A general feeling ran throughout the 
Seminar that the most difficult days we 
have ever known as a nation lie ahead. 
We must give ourselves as never before 
through our churches, our nation, and 
the United Nations to the things that 
make for peace. 


What Can Christians Do? 


e@ We can be informed. Listen to 
people of broad experience in govern- 
ment when they speak on TV and the 
radio. Get all the information possible 
on both sides of an issue. 


e@ We can write letters to the Presi- 
dent, Senators, and Congressman ex- 
pressing our concern. Encourage 
others to do likewise. 


@ When in Washington we can visit 
our Congressman and let him know 
what our concerns are. Letters and 
visits may not pass a bill, but they help 
create a climate of opinion from which 
something might happen. 


@ We must keep in mind that the 
members of Congress are trying to do 
a job. If we approve of the stand that 
our Congressman is taking on an is- 
sue, let us write him a letter of thanks. 

Lutheran representatives, in meeting 
together at the close of the Seminar, 
concluded that they had gained a finer 
understanding of the complexities of 
government procedure and the ways in 
which they can voice their opinion. 
They had become alert to the Church’s 
responsibility in making its position 
known and were mightily impressed by 
the high caliber of the men who are in 
government service and the fact that 
our government does care what we as 
people and as churches think. 


Mrs. H. Nore Olson was a representative 
of the Augustana Lutheran Church 
Women at this Seminar. She is the chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the Lu- 
theran Home for Women, New York City, 
and a member of the Service Committee 
of ALCW. She is the wife of Pastor Olson 
of Gloria Dei Lutheran Church, Hunting- 
ton, L. I., New York. 
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GOD’S SPECIAL CHANNEL 


by Margaret Stewart Traub 


This is the second im a series of stories by Lutheran women 
of other countries which call the attention of women to op- 
portuities for Christian witness in their vocations. Mrs. 
Byron Traub, a mother, a magazine editor, leading church- 
woman, and pastor's wife in Monrovia, Liberia, writes this 
month's inspiring story. She is pictured above (second. from 
left) with her children, standing in front.of St. Peter’s Lu- 


theran Church, Monrovia, 


A BABY’S FIRST cRY is heard. A 
mother smiles and her heart glows. 
That cry is a bugle note calling her to 
the wonderful new life of motherhood 
—-a life full of sweetness and joy, but 
also of responsibilities and difficulties; 
a life rich in opportunities for being 
God’s channel of blessing to the world. 

In most countries the training of 
children falls mostly to the mother, 
This training gives a mother her great- 
est opportunities for Christian witness. 
However, she will not always realize 
that as she is training her children she 
is bearing witness for Christ. The fact 
is, she herself will be gaining a richer 
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knowledge of God for herself also. 
Through her love for her children 
and her delight in them, a mother be- 
gins to get a little better understand- 
ing of God’s wonderful love for us, his 
children. When she has to punish them, 
she realizes why God must be strict 
with us as well as patient and kind. 
As she prays for and with the children, 
guiding them in the Christian way, 
many times through heartaches and 
discouragements, as she keeps faith- 
fully before them the ideals of truth, 
kindness, and love, a mother is brought 
into a closer fellowship with the Sav- 
iour who gave himself so fully and 
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| 
| 
| 


freely that we might be made perfect. 

These experiences help a mother to 
make God real to her children. Some 
of these may be foster children, taken 
into the home for the training and edu- 
cation that their own parents are not 
able to provide. 


No One to Look After Muhlay 


An example of this was found in the 
Stephney home in Liberia, where many 
children had been reared by this couple 
along with their own. The foster chil- 
dren helped with the work of the home 
and were given Christian training and 
an education. Some of them later re- 
ceived government scholarships for 
specialized training, some got jobs, and 
some were married. As older ones 
went out on their own, younger chil- 
dren were taken in. 

Sakou, a high school student of about 
twenty, was doing so well in school 
that he had been awarded a scholar- 
ship by one of the foreign companies 
on the recommendation of the indus- 
trial school he attended. 

“My small cousin Muhlay is having 
a hard time,” Sakou told his foster par- 
ents one day during vacation. “The 
people at home complain that he is hard 
to manage, but I believe that is be- 
cause they won’t help him get into 
school. They don’t even know where 
his father is; and his mother can hardly 
take care of herself. There is no one 
to look after Muhlay.” 

“You may bring your cousin here, 
Sakou,” Mother Stephney told the boy 
after she and Daddy Stephney had dis- 
cussed the matter. “We shall give him 
a chance. I hope that he has a spirit 
like yours,’ she added, smiling affec- 
tionately at the good-looking boy. 

But when the Stephneys saw the 
little boy, they were really disap- 
pointed. His face was peaked and 
sharp-looking, his skin sallow. In fact, 
it didn’t need a doctor to tell that he 
was undernourished. And that is what 
touched his new parents’ hearts. 
Mother Stephney was eager to see how 
quickly those sharp collarbones of his 
could be covered. 
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In a few weeks Muhlay looked much 
better; but when flu hit the town, he 
was knocked flat. He soon developed a 
cough that sounded horrible and he 
looked ashy. Alarmed, Mother Steph- 
ney fed him cod-liver oil, cough syrup, 
and extra nourishment; but nothing 
seemed to help much. The doctor at 
the clinic ordered that he go to the 
hospital to be tested for TB. 

Fear knocked at the door; but the 
family offered special prayer for Muh- 
lay’s healing. When the boy came from 
the hospital the day after his tests his 
eyes were shining. The report was 
negative! Everyone took heart, and the 
mother continued to give him special 
care. In no time Muhlay was all well. 

Months later Mrs. Stephney said to 
this foster son: “Muhlay, Sister Com- 
fort (a married daughter) needs a boy 
to help her. She is a nurse and will 
take good care of you and send you to 
school, too. Do you want to go to 
her?” she asked, testing him. 

The boy’s eyes filled with alarm. 
“No, Ma,” he said earnestly, “I want to 
stay with you.” 

Mother Stephney was touched and 
satisfied. The boy had taken roots. 


Desperately Needed a Mother 

The sainted Gertrude Buschman was 
the writer’s spiritual mother. It was 
truly a gracious Heavenly Father who 
provided this precious gift of her un- 
derstanding and steadfast love to one 
who desperately needed a mother. 

It was Mrs. Buschman who taught 
the fearful young girl the 121st Psalm, 
which was in later years to give her 
immeasurable help: “The Lord shall 
preserve thee from all evil; He shall 
preserve thy soul.” And it was Mrs. 
Buschman who welcomed the young 
teacher into her home at Zorzor, Li- 
beria, allowing her every privilege and 
facility, thus binding in a closer fellow- 
ship the nationals and missionaries of 
that station. 

Mrs. Buschman never scolded. She 
never said, “Don’t wait until Sunday 
morning before pressing your hair.” 
Instead she said, “When it is time to 
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leave for church, I won’t wait for you.” 
I finally came to change my habits, be- 
cause walking to church with Mother, 
as I called her, always gave me a warm 
feeling of happiness. It must have been 
her sweet serenity and poise that drew 
the then restless spirit of a groping 
young Christian. 


Prayertime the Heart of Home 

Just as love cannot be bottled up, so 
the influences of a Christian mother 
cannot be limited to the inmates of her 
home. Through her own children, 
other boys and girls are drawn and 
touched for Christ. The most power- 
ful means of witnessing to these chil- 
dren is through the service of prayer. 
The weakest or the most retiring wom- 
an may thus become the channel 
through which the unlimited resources 
of God can reach his needy children. 

In the Zolu-Dumah family, prayer- 
time is the heart of the home. Because 
Ellen, the mother, has experienced 
great deliverance from self and Satan, 
her fellowship with God is very real 
and very precious. To the family de- 
votions she brings a warmth of joy and 
thankfulness that is contagious. The 
children and their friends, who often 
stay for prayers, enjoy taking part in 
the singing and the Bible reading. 
Sometimes a visiting student will say, 
“Thanks for the prayer.” 


Tena Became “All Well” 

Sometimes the need of another’s 
child becomes an opportunity and a 
challenge to a mother who has enough 
faith and love to accept and meet it. 

Through her daughter Lemu, Yondia 
learned that the child’s friend, Tena, 
was suffering from some sort of spells 
that seemed to defy the doctor’s efforts 
to treat. As Lemu spoke about her 
friend, the mother sensed the girl’s 
deep sympathy and love. 

It happened that Yondia’s prayer 
group was then using Agnes Sanford’s 
book The Healing Light for their meet- 
ings. Through this and other books, 
and through her own experience, the 
mother had learned of the tremendous 
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power of confident faith and compas- 
sionate love for healing. Eagerly Yon- 
dia explained something of what she 
had learned to her daughter. 

Meeting Tena at the doctor’s office 
one day, the mother said: “We are 
praying for you, dear. When God heals 
you, he will be able to use you to bless 
others who suffer because you are now 
learning what it means.” 

The girl’s tired eyes brightened. “I 
hope that what you say will come to- 
pass,” she said earnestly. “I’m plan- 
ning to be a nurse, you know.” 

One evening when things seemed at 
their worst, Tena asked Lemu to pray 
with her. With the house mother, a 
very loving-hearted woman, Lemu laid 
her hand on her friend and prayed. 

When they left her, Tena’s heart was 
filled with gratitude to God. She 
dropped off to sleep with praise on her 
lips. From that time, Tena became all 
well. Today she is still well and happy, 
able to enter fully into her school life. 


Witness to Other Mothers 


But the training of her children and 
the needs of their friends do not pre- 
sent the only opportunities for a Chris- 
tian mother to witness for Christ. 
Many times a word of assurance to an- 
other mother may prove a blessing. 

“Woman, God loves you!” an elder- 
ly mother said to a young woman suf- 
fering from a nervous breakdown and 
full of fears. 

“God loves you!” Those words, spok- 
en with such confidence, and by one 
whose face fairly shone with the love 
of God, kindled a light in the shadowed 
soul. Through the witness of that 
Spirit-filled, hardworking mother, the 
course of a life was changed from fear 
and unrest to faith and peace. The one 
who received, now restored and great- 
ly blessed, is joyfully passing on to 
other hard-pressed ones the comfort 
and assurance which gave her hope in 
her dark hour. 

What a challenging responsibility to 
be a Christian mother—God’s special 
channel for pouring out his love into 
needy lives! 
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by Mary C. Wiegman 


AT THE CLOSE of the Toronto United 
Lutheran Church Women’s Convention 
in 1958, many delegates and visitors 
said, “It will be three years before we 
have an opportunity to attend another 
such event.” Now the time has come 
when the same women will exclaim, 
“Is it only three months until the Chi- 
cago Convention?” 

That’s it! Just three months until the 
last convention of United Lutheran 
Church Women. The next convention, 
after Chicago, will be a merging con- 
vention where we will join our sisters 
of three other Lutheran bodies in 
forming a “new” organization for wom- 
en in a “new” Church.. 

Elsewhere in this magazine there is 
a registration blank for visitors. (Dele- 
gates, please do not use it.) We are 
asking that your personal registration 
as a visitor reach us by July 15. We 
are assured of rooms for one thou- 
sand visitors in the Morrison Hotel. A 
eard which will entitle any ULCW 
woman to special rates in this hotel 
will be sent to any visitor who regis- 
ters before July 15. Another reason 
for registering early is that the capaci- 
ty of the convention hall is limited. An 
early registration will assure a seat 
where one can see as well as hear. 
The Sunday afternoon mass meeting, 
however, will be held in McCormick 


Please send eres] 


tin to: 
Name 


Place, where the capacity is virtually 
unlimited. We are counting on Chi- 
cago and Illinois visitors to fill this 
auditorium on Sunday. 

So mark calendars, see the boss 
about a vacation, hire a baby sitter, 
plan a vacation trip including Chi- 
cago, and save your pennies, for very 
special days are coming. Saturday 
through Tuesday, September 9 to 13 
are those days. There is much in store 
for every one. If you can’t be a dele- 
gate— 

BE A VISITOR 


Expressed in the inaugural address of 
President John F. Kennedy was a per- 
tinent bit of philosophy which should 
be the very heart of every organiza- 
tion, large or small. “Ask not what 
your country can do for you—ask what 
you can do for your country.” 

As Christians, we understand that 
giving is more important than getting, 
yet we are prone to join the worldly, 
lusty ery of “Give me—give me!” Our 
Lord said, “He who finds his life will 
lose it, and he who loses his life for 
my sake will find it.” 

The competitive world of today de- 
mands selfishness, but the Christian 
world realizes that “to live is to give.” 

What can my church do for me? 
Rather—what can I do for my church? 


copies of the Triennial Convention Bulle- 


Street 


States aa 


City 


25c per copy 
Fill in blank, detach, and send with money to: 


LUTHERAN WOMEN 
2900 Queen Lane 
Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


Amount enclosed: 
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Publication Pointers 


New Mission Study Books 


Home Tueme: “Churches for New 
Times.” 

Edge of the Edge by Theodore E. 
Matson. Every community in North 
America is a mission frontier. Price: 
$1.50. 

By Deed and Design by Virgil Fos- 
ter. Deep probing, human _ interest 
stories of churches in United States 
and Canada. Price: $1.95. 

ForEIGN THEME: “The Christian Mis- 
sion in Latin American Countries.” 

Land of Eldorado by Sante Uberto 
Barbieri. A South American bishop 
describes the coming of Protestantism 
to Latin America and details its 
growth, contributions, and _ failures. 
Price: $1.50. 

The Quiet Crusaders by Henry L. 
McCorkle. Reai-life stories of person- 
alities in the Latin American countries. 
Price: $1.95. 

Adult Guide for each theme. Price: 
75 cents. 


Audio Visuals 


Associates in Deaconess Service. A 
new set of color slides with script, 
presenting the story of the AIDS pro- 
gram. Order from your synodical de- 
pository free of charge or from Re- 
ligious Film Library, 17 Park Place, 
New York 7, N. Y. (service charge $1 
plus postage). Get this for your June 
emphasis. 


Send Now for These 

United Lutheran Church Women: 
Heritage and History by Nona M. 
Diehl. This is the story of ULCW and 
a review of past heritage. Very in- 
formative reading as we prepare for 
the 1962 merger. Price: 90 cents. 

“Tell Me, Doctor’ by Rosalyn S. 
Sease. A skit suggesting motives and 
methods for local ULCW groups. 
Mimeographed. Write to ULCW Edu- 
cation Office. Free. 
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by Mary C. Wiegman 


Did You Miss These? 

Know Your Missionaries. A looseleaf 
booklet with pictures and brief biog- — 
raphies of all single women mission- 
aries now serving ULCA overseas. 
Price: $1. 

Workers Together with God, a book- 
let of special services and devotions 
appropriate to installation of officers, 
mission study, in memoriams, present- 
ing life memberships, and many others. 
Price: 50 cents. 


For the May topic: Two Leaflets 

“Speaking of Growth”—a new leaf- 
let with map showing locations of our 
mission congregations in the U.S. and 
Canada. 

“From the Heart of the City’—a 
graphic portrayal of the changing ur- 
ban church. 

Both leaflets are free and available 
in limited quantity from the Board of 
American Missions, 231 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. 


These Are New 

Program folder for 1961-62 giving 
information on program materials. 
Free. 


Program Packet for September, 1961 
through August, 1962 available June 1. 


Order materials unless otherwise in- 
dicated from Lutheran Church Supply 
Stores (formerly United Lutheran 
Publication House), 2900 Queen Lane, 
Philadelphia 29, or from Branch Store 
nearest your address. Make checks 
payable to Lutheran Church Supply 
Stores. Please include remittance with 
orders. For postage and handling on 
orders below $1, add 10 per cent; $1 or 
more, 5 cents; on free leaflets: up to 10, 
5 cents; 11-25, 10 cents; 26-50, 25 cents; 
51-100, 40 cents. 
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® New Missionaries ® 


AT THE MEETING of the Board of For- 
eign Missions in February, two new 
missionaries were offered commissions 
to serve in the overseas work of the 
church. They are Miss Marjorie Clay- 
ton and Miss Margaret Legenhausen. 

Miss Clayton, a native of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, and member of Trinity 
Lutheran Church in Camp Hill, Penn- 
sylvania, has always been active in the 
work of her congregation, as a Sunday 
school teacher, as a member of the 
choir, and as church organist. She has 
been Director of Christian Education 
at Trinity Church at Camp Hill and 
Temple Lutheran Church, Havertown, 
Pennsylvania. 

A graduate of William Penn High 
School in Harrisburg, she was gradu- 
ated from Gettysburg College in 1958. 
| During her current school year she has 
_ been a part-time student in the field 
_ of Christian Education at the Lutheran 
_ Theological Seminary, Gettysburg. She 
was active in a variety of extra- 
curricular activities during her high 
school and college days and was named 
in Who’s Who in American Universi- 
ties and Colleges. 

Miss Clayton will serve as an educa- 
tional missionary in Hong Kong for 
a single term of three years. 

Miss Legenhausen, a native of Brook- 
iyn, New York, is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Legenhausen of 
Springfield Gardens, New York. As a 


Miss Marjorie Clayton 


Miss Margaret Legenhausen Dr. 


member of the Lutheran Church of the 
Epiphany, Laurelton, New York, she 
has served as a Sunday school teacher, 
a choir member and been active in Lu- 
ther League work. 

A 1953 graduate from Andrew Jack- 
son High School, Queens, New York, 
and the Lutheran Medical Center 
School of Nursing, Brooklyn, she re- 
ceived the B.S. degree in Nursing Edu- 
cation from Hunter College in 1960. 
She hopes to be granted the M.A. de- 
gree in Nursing Education from Co- 
lumbia University in 1961. 

Miss Legenhausen had positions of 
leadership in high school and nurses’ 
training school. She has been staff 
nurse, head nurse and instructor at 
Lutheran Medical Center since 1956. 
After a year of study at the School of 
Missions, Maywood, Illinois, Miss Leg- 
enhausen will serve as a nurse in Li- 
beria. 

The Augustana Lutheran Church’s 
Board of World Missions has voted to 
loan the services of Dr. Viola Fischer 
to the Board of Foreign Missions of 
ULCA for medical work in Malaya. 

Dr. Fischer served for some years in 
China and more recently as a medi- 
cal missionary in Tanganyika. Her 
experience in missionary work and her 
knowledge of the Chinese language 
will make her a valuable asset to the 
medical program of the ULCA in Ma- 
laya. 


Viola Fischer 
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TRIENNIAL CONVENTION TIME @ is the time ® 
@for-Fo bk ia Bel TOON 


to reminisce about the past 


to review reports with a view to the future 


@.ior P/AXR TE Ca PeASTT OLN 
in group Bible Study 


in presentation of ULCW Programs and Goals 


in discussions about the future “Lutheran Church Women” 


® forI NS PIRA TION 
from missionaries and nationals 
from, outstanding speakers on our Church at work 
from worship services in our Chicago churches 


from the pageantry of the processionals 


and colorful presentations 


YOU are invited—to Chicago, Illinois 


PLAN now to attend 


USE the attached registration blank before July 15, 1961 


HEAR 


Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, Dr. Stewart Herman, Mrs. Cynthia Wedel, — 
Dr. Jon Regier, Mrs. Chitose Kishi, and many others. 


CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 


Morrison Hotel, 79 West Madison St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Rates for ULCW visitors: 
$6 and $7.50 per person per night. 


Special Events: 

Sunday Church Worship followed by 
lunch—courtesy of Chicago ULCW groups 
(Bus fare $1). 


Sunday afternoon Mass Meeting at Mc- 
Cormick Place. 


Tuesday luncheon in Marshall Field’s : 
beautiful Walnut Room ($3.50). Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


VISITOR‘S REGISTRATION BLANK 


Triennial Convention—ULCW—AMorrison Hotel—Chicago, III.— 
Sept. 9-13, 1961 


Send no money 


Name: Mrs. 
But SEND this blank to: 
Miss Mrs. Fred C. Wiegman 
last name first—please print 2900 Queen Lane 
Philadelphia 29, Pa. 

Sirect = Before July 15, 1961 
MINOR pT ae ese ews ee Zone ____—. State 
Local Church (Conlin 2 2 ASynnyoysl Se 


Office Held in ULCW: Synodical 
Conference or District 


Local 


Visitors must make their own hotel reservations. 


Upon receipt of this blank, registered visitors will be sent: 
1. A card for Morrison Hotel reservations 
2. Acard for Special Event reservations 


laa Check here if a list of other hotels is desired. 
Delegates DO NOT use this blank 


The convention auditorium capacity is limited. Ample space for seating will be pro- 
vided, but only early registered visitors can be guaranteed seats within the viewing area. 
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Treasurer’s Report 

At THE FEBRUARY, 1961 MEETING of 
the ULCW Administrative Committee, 
the treasurer’s report for the calendar 
year 1960 was received. Total receipts 
for the year were $1,219,658.03. Total 
disbursements for the same period 
were $1,232,355.84. It will be noted 
that disbursements exceeded receipts 
in the amount of $12,697.81. 

In 1960 synodical organizations con- 
tributed $1,096,005.12 toward the total 
receipts. Income on investments, ma- 
tured annuities, subscriptions for Lu- 
THERAN WOMEN, etc., accounted for the 
remainder of the receipts. 

Anticipated receipts from synodical 
organizations toward the $1,200,000 
1961 budget have been set at $1,180,400. 
It does not take a mathematical genius 
to explain that each synodical organi- 
zation must assume a proportionate 
share of this increase, if the year 1961 
is to end with a balanced budget. More 
dedicated and regular use of the daily 
prayer and daily gift through Thank 
Offering could easily make the dif- 
ference between a year-end “balance’”’ 
or a year-end “deficit.” 


Items from Board of 
American Missions 


In the April issue of LUTHERAN Wom- 
EN, two familiar names were missing 
from the list of women workers serv- 
ing under the Board of American Mis- 
sions. Both have left this work after 
having given generously of their time 
and talents, Miss Kay Moldenke, who 
served for a number of years in various 
mission situations in America has de- 
cided to do further study and so is now 
back in the role of student. Miss Le- 
ticia Luzunaris is now working with 
the Department of Welfare in New 
York City. 

Four of the workers listed in April 
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by Josephine Darmstaetter 


have moved on to new assignments. | 


Their present locations are: 

Miss Winifred Eisenberg—St. 
Church, Melbourne, Florida 

Sister Frieda Gatzke—St. 
Church, Regina, Saskatchewan, 
Canada 


Paul’s | 


Mark’s — 


Mrs. George Innes—St. Paul’s Church, 


Pensacola, Florida 


Miss Irene Schaible—Good Shepherd 


Church, El Paso, Texas 


Items from the Board of 
Foreign Missions 
Liberia 


Miss Alice Dietz has been given the ° 


title of Director of Nursing in the 
medical program in Liberia. 

The nursing department in Liberia 
has had need of several items of equip- 
ment such as, a typewriter, a duplicat- 
ing machine, a slide and film projector. 
The ULCW Administrative Committee 
voted the necessary funds ($1,200) to 
provide these materials. 

(Note: This is an unforeseen need to 
be met from the ULCW reserve funds. 
A small extra Thank Offering from 
each member will make this grant 
possible. ) 


Resignations of Misses Massmann 
and Youretz 

In June, 1960, the Board of Foreign 
Missions had offered a commission to 
Miss Ingrid Massmann to serve as a 
nurse in Liberia. In September, 1960, 
Miss Massmann entered the School of 
Missions in Maywood, Illinois. Cupid 
again has been at work: Miss Mass- 
man has sent a letter of resignation to 
the Board of Foreign Missions. She 
will be married this spring. She and 
her future husband hope to go abroad 
at a later date to work for the World 
Health Organization. 
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Wedding bells have also rung for an- 
other missionary under appointment. 
On February 25, Miss Patricia Youretz 
_ became the bride of the Rev. Henry W. 
_Luetkehoelter, Jr., in St. John’s Lu- 
| theran Church, Maywood, Illinois. 

__ In November, 1960, Miss Youretz had 
_been offered a commission to serve as 
'an educational missionary in Tangan- 
_yika and was attending the Lutheran 
| Theological Seminary in Maywood, Illi- 

nois. 

The Rev. Mr. Luetkehoelter has 
served as an evangelistic missionary in 
India and has been assigned to do lit- 
-eracy and evangelistic work in that 
country upon his return from his pres- 
ent furlough. 

Best wishes to both of these young 
couples! 


| 
) Miss Kunie Honjo 

For some years ULCW has been re- 
sponsible for assisting in the training 
of a number of leaders for overseas 
churches which are affiliated with 
ULCA. (See LuTHERAN Women, No- 
vember, 1960—pages 14-16.) A new 
name can be added to this list, for in 
February, 1961, ULCW assumed fi- 
nancial responsibility for the study 
plans of Miss Kunie Honjo. 

Miss Honjo came to the USA from 
Japan on a Fullbright travel grant. 
She is a graduate nurse and is enrolled 
in Columbia University Teachers’ Col- 
lege, where she is completing require- 
ments for the B.S. degree in nursing. 
She hopes to use this training in the 
social welfare work of the Japan Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. 

Miss Honjo is the third young per- 
son from overseas studying for posi- 
tions of leadership in their home 
churches under ULCW sponsorship at 
the present time. The other two are 
Miss Stella Sookdeo and Miss Avril 
Webb, both from British Guiana and 
both studying at Inter-American Uni- 
versity in Puerto Rico. 

(Note: A budget item of $5,000 is 
designated for living expenses of these 
students. Tuition fees come from the 
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scholarship fund of the Board of High- 
er Education to which ULCW con- 
tributes.) 


Study Plans of Missionaries 


Miss Ruth Slifer interrupted her fur- 
lough in 1960 to meet an emergency 
need for a teacher for the school for 
missionaries’ children in Liberia. In 
December she returned to the USA by 
way of South America and is now 
completing her furlough period. As is 
true of many missionaries, she is using 
this time in graduate study in the field 
of International Relations. She is 
studying at the Biblical Seminary in 
New York and New York University. 

Dr. Ute Volp is in her homeland, 
Germany, on her first furlough from 
her work as a medical doctor in Ma- 
laya. In September she hopes to study 
in London at the School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine. 


Furloughs of Missionaries 

Mrs. Miriam T. Miller returned to 
Liberia in April to begin another term 
of service. She will again be engaged 
for part of her time in the Zorzor Rur- 
al School Development Program spon- 
sored by the International Cooperation 
Administration. 

Miss Anna Price is in the USA at 
present spending a four months’ vaca- 
tion period from her work as book- 
keeper at the Mission House, Monro- 
via, Liberia. 


Death of Mrs. F. F. Fry 

On February 2, Mrs. F. F. Fry died 
at her home in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
bringing an end to a long life of serv- 
ice to her church. She was 93 years 
old and had remained alert and 
interested in the total work of the 
Church until the end of this long and 
useful life. She was kept close to the 
mainstream of church activity by her 
son, Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, president 
of ULCA. 

Mrs. Fry had always been active in 
women’s work in the church. For 
fourteen years she was president of 
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the Women’s Missionary Society in 
Reformation Church, Rochester, N. Y., 
where her husband was pastor. From 
1914-1916 she was president of the 
Western Conference Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the New York and New 
England Synod. From 1917-1921 she 
was president of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the New York-New 
England Synod. 

Mrs. Fry’s interests extended be- 
yond her own synod territory, how- 
ever. She was foreign missions secre- 
tary for the General Council Mission- 
ary Society and a member of its ex- 
ecutive committee from 1911-1918. She 
was a member of the constitution com- 
mittee which prepared for the 1918 
merger of the auxiliaries into the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 
ULCA. She served on the executive 
board of this new auxiliary from 1918- 
1924. 

The loss of this devoted woman will 
be keenly felt. To her son and other 
members of her family sympathy is 
expressed on behalf of United Luther- 
an Church Women. 


Interdenominational News 

In 1960 a sum of $1,765 was contrib- 
uted by ULCW toward a new dormi- 
tory at Tokyo Woman’s Christian Col- 
lege. An additional $1,765 will be giv- 
en in 1961 for this same project. 

The dormitory was dedicated in Oc- 
tober, 1960 and the executive secre- 
tary had a tour of this new building on 
her recent trip to Japan. The presi- 


dent of the college, Dr. Takagi ex- 
pressed appreciation for the gifts re- 
ceived from groups in the USA for 
this project. 

About seventy students are now liv- 
ing in this well-planned, cheerful dor- 
mitory. 


Retirement of Mr. Ernest Proffen 

In December, 1960, Mr. Ernest Prof- 
fen retired from his position as treas- 
urer of the Board of Foreign Missions. 
Mr. Proffen was a real friend of United 
Lutheran Church Women throughout 
the entire period of his service with 
the Board of Foreign Missions. His 
counsel and help will be missed. 

The best wishes of all ULCW mem- 
bers go to Mr. Proffen for happiness 
and satisfaction in his retirement. 


Birthdays of Missionaries 


MAY—JUNE 
(Add these to your prayer calendar.) 
Greiner sDorothentes ae eee May 2 
Moellers Sra Sophia eae May 6 


Glatz Susan Jie neer eeee May 9 
Jensen hen Varien eee May 19 
Hantiow Bliniedesteercsssy eee May 21 
‘Cronk, Jessie: Mig - er ween ante May 23 
Engle, Edna M. (ret.) ........ May 26 
Mordeyaa Eiyacinthh es eerie May 27 
Christenson, Agnes C. (ret.) .June 11 
Dentzer Eithel Sie cee eee ae June 16 
Leaman, Clara J. (ret.) 


Thank Offering Thought 


WE ARE THANKFUL that LOVE’S WORKING ARM reaches around the world 
to those in physical, moral, and spiritual need. A little bit of Christ’s great love 
and concern for these people goes out from US to them when we support the 
causes of the Church through Thank Offering. “Truly, I say to you, as you did 
it to one of the least of these my brethren, you did it to me.” 
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Mrs. Fart Mitey 


Lutheran Women 


Mrs. Hu tells a Bible story to some of the 36 children in the orphanage she directs in Taipei, Taiwan. 


Lutheran Work Among 


As Observed by Josephine Darmstaetter 


This is the second installment of a 
two-part story by Miss Josephine 
Darmstaetter, executive secretary of 
ULCW, telling her impressions and ob- 
servations of Lutheran work in the 
Orient and Southeast Asia as she saw 
it on a recent tour. The tour followed 
her attendance at the Japan Study 
Conference at Karuizawa. 

Tue LuTHERAN CHURCH is ministering 
to Chinese people in three parts of the 
Orient which were visited recently by 
the writer. In each area there is social 
welfare and medical work, some kind 
of an educational program, and the es- 
sential evangelistic outreach. While 
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there are certain similarities in the 
work in Taiwan, Hong Kong, and Ma- 
laya, there is great variation in climate, 
geography, political situation, economy, 
and people. 


In 1950 the Mainland of China was 
lost to Communist power. Thousands 
of Chinese people fled with their lead- 
ers to Taiwan, where the nationalist 
government set up the Republic of 
Free China. Almost immediately some 
of the refugees gathered for worship 
services in Kaohsiung. Later that year 
the first Lutheran missionary arrived, 
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Miss Darmstaetter and Pastor 


Josephine 
Stephen Han visit with Mrs. Lo Sum in her home 
in Kuala Rui, Malaya. 


and in September, 1952, the Taiwan 
Lutheran Mission was organized. Mis- 
sionaries from eight Lutheran church 
bodies of four countries are working 
together in this joint enterprise. 

All co-operating groups were for- 
merly associated with the Lutheran 
Church of China. In 1954 the Taiwan 
Lutheran Church was organized. By 
1959, twenty congregations had been 
organized and seventeen preaching 
places were opened. The Chinese staff 
totaled forty-nine and the missionary 
staff fifty-four. 

It was this work which we observed 
in a brief forty-eight-hour period. An 
amazing amount of territory was cov- 
ered in this short time. It was the care- 
ful planning of the missionaries and 
their willingness to serve as guides that 
made this possible. 

From the capital city of Taipei, Mrs. 
Anders Hanson served as guide and in- 
terpreter on a train ride to Taichung. 
Here Dr. Russell Nelson took over 
these responsibilities. Upon arrival in 
Chiayi, Miss Eleanor Anderson, Miss 
Ethel Akins, and Miss Helga Berg- 
Andersen were on hand to greet the 
visitor from the U. S. A. A trip into 
the country with the medical van with 
Dr. Marcie Ditmanson, of the Lutheran 
Free Church the next day, revealed 
many unusual sights such as a water 
buffalo sale, farmers at work in the 
fields, and the beauty of the island. 

At the clinic more than eighty people 
had already gathered when the doctor 
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and his assistants arrived. While the 
medical personnel were setting up their 
equipment, the Chinese evangelist 
preached to the people. 

A visit to a temple to the goddess of 
Matsu made the training of Christian 
pastors and evangelists seem more im- 
portant. It was good to meet some of 
the fine young people studying at the 
Taiwan Lutheran Seminary in Tai- 
chung. There was no time to visit the 
Taiwan Christian College, but the 
lights from its buildings shining above 
Taichung were symbolic of its influence 
in the lives of the students who study 
there. 

The second twenty-four hours in 
Taiwan were spent in a whirlwind tour 
of Taipei wtih Mrs. Aarsheim as guide. 
The lives of thirty-six children are be- 
ing influenced by the Christian love of 
Mrs. Hu as she directs the work of an 
orphanage which is privately supported 
but has the interest of the Lutherans in | 
Taipei. Students are being introduced 
to Christianity at the Lutheran Student 
Center adjacent to the campus of the 
Taiwan University. A visit to a kinder- 
garten in an industrial area was indic- 
ative of a ministry to another group of 
people. Final highlights of the visit 
were meetings with Dr. Sophia Yang, a 
medical doctor, who is chairman of the 
women’s organization of North Taiwan 


Miss Alice K. Anderson, Pastor Roger Singer, 
and Miss Darmstaetter pose in front of the chap- 
el of the Bible Training Institute, Hong Kong. 


and with Mrs. Lulu Liu, president of 
the women’s organization of the Lu- 
theran Church of Taiwan, who proudly 
told of the first national convention of 


_ this group held in the summer months 


of 1960. 


| Hong Kong 


The few days spent in Hong Kong 


were sufficient to confirm all that has 


of humanity, 


been written about the beauty, the 
wealth and poverty, the teaming masses 
and the cosmopolitan 
character of this part of the world. 

A comprehensive tour of the work of 
the Lutheran Church of Hong Kong 


-and of Lutheran World Service was 
_ conducted by the Rev. and Mrs. Roger 
Singer, Dr. and Mrs. Charles Rein- 
_brecht, and Miss Shirley Fok. 


A visit to the four-story building at 


33 Granville Road, Kowloon, opened 
the eyes of the visitor to the work being 
done to minister to the mental, physi- 


cal, spiritual needs of the millions of 
refugees who have literally “poured” 
into Hong Kong since 1950. There was 
a “behind the scenes” look into the Lu- 
theran Literature Society. It was good 
to renew acquaintance with Mr. An- 
drew Hsiao, whom the writer had met 
during the days when Andrew was a 
student at Biblical Seminary in New 
York. This training is now being used 
in the preparation of Sunday school 
eurriculum materials. A quick survey 
of the shelves of the Book Store re- 
vealed Bibles, tracts, Bible maps, 
Christian books, a Lutheran hymnal, all 
in Chinese. 

“Window-shopping” at the Welfare 
Handicraft display cases and an inter- 
view with Mr. Daniel Nelsson empha- 
sized the five-fold program of Lutheran 
World Service: food and clothing dis- 
tribution; housing, medical assistance; 
employment; rehabilitation. An entire 
book could be written about the effici- 


‘ent system of handling the food and 


clothing distribution to ensure its going 
to the neediest families; about the cot- 
age plan for housing which is a “self- 
help” type of program; about the 
well-equipped clean new hospital in the 
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“Thank you, God, for food to eat!” Children 
and workers in the orphanage directed by Mrs. 
Hu in Taipei, Taiwan. 


New Territories; about the vocational 
training center in “roof-top” classrooms 
in Kowloon; about the refugee handi- 
crafts department and_ student-help 
projects. Details of this well-planned 
program cannot be given here. How- 
ever, the most important element can 
be explained in these words of Dr. 
Peng Fu, former president of the Lu- 
theran Church of Hong Kong: “Glory 
to God, for he has given hope of life to 
the hopeless and opened the kingdom 
ot heaven to the homeless.” 

Only brief mention can be made of 
the contribution the Lutheran Church 
is making to the educational system of 
Hong Kong. Schools could not be built 
and staffed rapidly enough to absorb 
the growing child population of Hong 
Kong when the refugees began to flow 
into that land. The churches stepped 
in to help meet these educational needs 
and the Lutheran Church has taken 
some share of this responsibility. Six- 
teen primary schools are serving almost 
3,000 children. One middle school pro- 
vides further education for more than 
250 pupils. Here Anna Wong Hsiao is 
among the full-time Christian teachers 
and Dr. Reinbrecht is the supervisor. 
Lutherans co-operate in Chung Chi 
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College, a union Christian college. 
Adult education is carried on at night 
schools whose students are often en- 
abled to qualify for better positions af- 
ter completion of their courses of study. 

The social welfare and educational 
programs of the Lutheran Church in 
Hong Kong are a part of the Christian 
witness, but the primary task is the 
proclamation of the gospel. To train 
personnel to carry forward this impor- 
tant work, a Bible training institute 
and a theological seminary have been 
established. 


Malaya 

Two other areas in which the Lu- 
theran Church is ministering to Chi- 
nese people are Malaya and Singapore. 
In contrast to the situation in Taiwan 
and Hong Kong, these are not refugees 
from China to whom the gospel mes- 
sage is being brought. They are de- 
scendents of immigrants who sought 
opportunity for a better life in a new 
setting. 

Missionaries Clifford A. Nelson and 
Helmut Matzat are working in sophis- 
ticated, cosmopolitan Singapore. Here 
in one church building there is a va- 
riety of worshipers—Tamil Indians, 
Bataks from Sumatra, European and 
American diplomats and businessmen, 
in addition to the Chinese. 

While the Chinese form the nucleus 
for the Lutheran outreach in Malaya, 
the aforementioned groups are present 
wherever the Church is operating. Un- 
fortunately a law forbids evangelistic 
work among the Malays. 

The emergeney which made neces- 
sary the establishment of the “new vil- 
lages” in Malaya as a protective meas- 
ure against the communist terrorism a 
few years ago is now past, but the peo- 


ple have continued to live in these vil- 
lages and to find life here “comforta- 
ble.” However, much poverty exists, 
and along with it the accompanying ills 
of poor health and lack of education, 
so the government of Malaya has wel- 
comed the efforts of the Lutheran 
Church in the field of medicine. Village 
clinics and mobiie medical units under 
the supervision of missionary doctors 
and nurses have been most welcome 
agencies in Sehngor, Ipoh, and Grik. 

A Bible study group taught by Mrs. 
Stephan Han was typical of one type of 
evangelistic outreach. In Bukit Merah 
fifty-six children gathered in the living 
room of the Schmitt residence for a 
Sunday school session. Later eight 
adults came to the same room for a 
worship service. A rehearsal for a 
Christmas play in Lenggong and an- 
other in Menglembu revealed many 
similarities between young people of 
the U. S. A. and Malaya. A meeting ' 
with the fine group of evangelists 
from Hong Kong (trained at the Bible 
Training Institute there) gave evidence 
of the consecrated spirit of these work- 
ers. It also revealed some of the prob- 
lems faced by evangelists and mission- 
aries alike. 


It was good to observe the work of 
several students of the Bible Training 
Institute of Malaya as they engaged in 
activities related to their year of super- 
vised practical experience. They were 
teaching in weekday church schools, 
and visiting in the homes of the people. 
A statistical report of church member- 
ship in Malaya may prove discouraging, 
but seeds are being sown and the fields 
are being watered. Missionaries and 
evangelists are working together in 
proclaiming God’s word. Surely “God 
will give the increase.” 


You cannot pray the Lord’s Prayer and even once say ’’1.’” 

You cannot pray the Lord’s Prayer and even once say ‘‘my.”” 

Nor can you pray the Lord’s Prayer and not pray for one another, 
For when you ask for daily bread, you must include your brother. 
For others are included in each and every plea. 

From beginning to the end of it, it does not once say ‘’me.”” 


The Church Woman, March, 1961. Source unknown. 
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Lutheran Women 


Congo Tensions and Literacy 


A massive Christian training and literature program has been 
initiated in Africa to prepare literature in the languages of Africa— 
books by African authors for African readers produced in Africa. 
Under such experienced writer-teachers as Dr. and Mrs. Wesley 
Sadler, ULCA missionaries who have been loaned by ULCA to 
direct the All-Africa Literacy and Writing Center in Kitwe, Africa, 
this program is progressing so well that Dr. Floyd Shacklock, Lit- 
Lit’s executive secretary, comments after visiting the center: 

“I came away from Kitwe confident that the vision of a great 
increase in Christian literature in Africa is coming true.” 


In the following description of his visit to Kitwe he reveals what 


gives him this confidence. 


ACROSS THE BORDER in Congo, tensions 


grow which could paralyze all Africa. 
One afternoon we got together for a 


-_“cook-out” to break the strain of long 
hours of work shared by teachers and 
_ trainees. 


As dusk fell, the Southern 
Cross came out in the deep blue night. 
The group began to sing, and how they 
could sing! The naturalness of the fel- 
lowship in the midst of such dramatic 
events gave poignant meaning to a 
eomment by one student: “Here at 
Kitwe,” he said, “you forget your 
color.” 

This spirit is spreading out from the 
All-Africa Literacy and Writing Cen- 
ter in ways that exceed our highest 
hopes. Pointing to one day’s mail, Di- 
rector Wesley Sadler said, “Try it!” 

I found four monthly magazines on 
which former students are staff mem- 
bers or editors. Sixty-four students, 
two of them African women, have fin- 
ished the three- or six-month training 
courses, and more than two dozen are 
already working on Christian magazines 
and the All-Africa Sunday School 
Curriculum. Many are contributing to 
newspapers and general magazines. 


* Offerings of ALCW and ULCW are 
used to assist in the work of World Liter- 
acy and Christian Literature. 
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by Floyd Shacklock 


The articles written by them for Afri- 
can Features, a mimeographed monthly 
news service for editors, are reprinted, 
and are being read today by hundreds 
of thousands of African readers. 


This is a case where we did get in 
there in time. Your gifts* bought us 
that time. The Center is established 
and requests are pouring in from coun- 
tries needing advisory and consultant 
services similar to those Wesley Sad- 
ler provided in Toto and Ivory Coast a 
year ago. The staff must be doubled 
immediately to respond to these new 
opportunities. 

Everywhere the story is the same. 
People are hungry for the printed 
word. A young man who attended a 
recent training course at the Writing 
Center was so eager to get training that 
he paid his travel costs to Kitwe with 
part of the money he had saved for his 
marriage. In his tribe they have a 
dowry-in-reverse system, which 
means the groom must make a gift to 
the bride’s clan. Therefore, his mar- 
riage had to be postponed. With luck, 
in a year or two he may be able to 
save up the $300 he needs to get mar- 
ried. Reports show he was a good stu- 
dent, and he is working now as a writer 
in his own village. 
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Today there are 
of occupations 
employs laywomen and mer 


Women with preparat 


office work 


by LaVonne Althouse 


WON. 5 a GUNES 5 5 > Wiel, . 5 k 
Decisions about lifework are always 
made “for the time being” that extends 
between the beginning and end of This 
Present Situation. No one knows bet- 
ter than a modern woman how indefi- 
nite a period of time that may be. 
When she is young it may last Until I 
Get Married or stretch into a Lifetime 
Career. After she is married it may 
end When My Children Are Grown. At 
any time events may occur to change 
This Present Situation so drastically 
that she must literally “start over” and 
find a new answer to that fundamental 
question, “Where am I needed?” 
Years ago, the answer was rather 
simple. When life spans were much 
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teaching 


LWPS: An Instrume: 


Wuat sHaLt i do with my life now 


shorter, families larger and housework 
endless, a woman spent her life in the 
home. As daughter, wife, or widowed 
grandmother she always found more 
than enough ways to be useful, even 
indispensable. 

But in a day when housekeeping is 
easier, and when women may look for- 
ward to sixty or even seventy years of 
life, there is time for additional service 
beyond the home. Also today more and 
more women are needed in occupations 
where they reach out to care for God’s 
world-wide family gathered and being 
gathered into the Church. 

A growing need for lay workers of 
many kinds in many places is reflected 
in requests for personnel registered 
with the Lay Workers Placement Serv- 


Lutheran Women 


st 72 different kinds 
ich the Church \ 


wth America and overseas. 


always needed in - - 


social work 


’ Missions 


ice directed by Dr. Mildred E. Winston. 
Today there are at least seventy-two 
different kinds of occupations in which 
the Church employs lay men and wom- 
en in North America and overseas. 
There are never enough people avail- 
able to fill the openings. 

The Lay Workers Placement Serv- 
ice—more readily known as LWPS— 
acting as an instrument of the Church’s 
world-wide mission helps in several 
ways to fill these needs. Registrations 
are accepted from all the church bodies 
of the future Lutheran Church in 
America. The agency also has a work- 
ing relationship with the National Lu- 
theran Council and the National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in the 
U. S. A. LWPS focuses on Lutheran 
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nursing 


Church personnel needs in Canada and 
the United States. It registers both re- 
quests for personnel and qualified 
women looking for a new and creative 
answer to the question “What shall I do 
now?” Skills of each registrant are 
matched with requirements of job 
openings on file, and the woman is re- 
ferred to the agency asking for the 
services. 

For example, men and women to 
serve overseas are recruited for the 
United Lutheran Church by the 
Board of Foreign Missions in co-oper- 
ation with United Lutheran Church 
Women. LWPS refers registrants in- 
terested in working overseas to the 
Board of Foreign Missions Personnel 
Office for consultation and considera- 
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tion. Parish workers and any other lay 
workers which the ULCA Board of 
American Missions may need are re- 
ferred to them in a similar way. 


Who Registers? 

Who registers with LWPS? Women 
(and men) with all kinds of capabili- 
ties. 

A widow whose children were grown 
and married and who had a special 
sympathy for and understanding of 
young people was looking for “more 
than just a job.” LWPS recommended 
her to be a housemother at a Lutheran 
college, where she is living and work- 
ing happily. 

A young university graduate fluent 
in two languages, with experience in 
government offices, sought work in the 
Church through LWPS. As an admin- 
istrative assistant in the Division of 
Foreign Missions of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches she finds use for all her 
abilities. 

In one instance a husband and wife 
whose children were grown wanted to 
be placed where both could work in 
church occupations. For a number of 
years they have been houseparents at 
a children’s home. This meant taking 
up residence at the home and continu- 
ing life much as they had always lived 
it. The wife is homemaker in a cottage 
for boys during the day while her hus- 
band continues to work at his lifelong 
occupation. At night he returns to his 
wife and the boys at the cottage. The 
work and love of this couple have per- 
meated the whole children’s home and 
have enriched the lives of both children 
and other staff members. 


May Be Any Age 

LWPS is looking for many more men 
and women like these, with diverse 
abilities. They may be of any age, but 
should have sound health and ability 
to take initiative and work with people. 
They should also have a deep desire to 
share the Christian faith through any 
abilities they have. 

Not every kind of work calls for a 
college education, although it is in- 
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creasingly required and a desirable 
asset. Registrants are considered for 
the work they seek whenever their 
preparation is adequate. In some cases, 
high school or vocational school train- 
ing satisfies. In other instances, a mas- 
ter’s or doctor’s degree is required. 
Previous experience in any field is very ~ 
valuable. 

Various kinds of agencies may, and 
have, registered personnel needs with 
LWPS. Among these are welfare agen- 
cies and institutions, hospitals, parishes, 
Christian day schools, other education- 
al institutions, and board offices. 

In these agencies women may work 
as secretaries, teachers, writers, medi- 
cal technicians, nurses, social workers, 
or in other capacities. The Church al- 
ways needs women with preparation in 
office work, social work, teaching, and 
nursing. 


How to Register 

Any woman (or man) wishing to 
work in some church occupation men- 
tioned here, or any other she has heard 
about, may write for a registration 
form and information about opportuni- 
ties in her field as follows: A member 
of the United Lutheran Church should 
write to her synodical office (every 
pastor has the address). A member of 
the Augustana Lutheran Church should 
write direct to the Lay Workers Place- 
ment Service, Board of Higher Educa- 
tion, 231 Madison Avenue, New York 
IGINSY. 

Likewise, parish, institutional, and 
other personnel needs of ULCA should 
be registered with the synodical office, 
whenever possible, and Augustana 
needs should be registered with the 
New York office. ULCA needs may 
also be registered with the New York 
office when the synod cannot find a 
qualified worker. 

Trained and competent women will 
be needed in the work of the Church as 
long as its mission continues. As an in- 
strument of that mission, LWPS helps 
both men and women to find a place 
where they can proclaim their faith in 
and through whatever work they do. 


Lutheran Women 


Church to Stand Near 
Uruguay-Brazil Border 

Montevideo, Uruguay—(LW F)—A 
Lutheran church that will stand al- 
most on the boundary line between this 
country and Brazil is being built in the 
center of the twin towns of Rivera and 
Livramento. 

Ground for the construction was 
‘broken in September. The Lutheran 
work in this country is a mission un- 
dertaking of the Augustana Lutheran 
Church with the United Lutheran 
Church in America co-operating. 


Responsible Family Planning 
Is Protestant Duty 

New York—(RN)—The right and 
duty of Protestants to practice re- 
sponsible parenthood was upheld in a 
historic pronouncement by the General 
‘Board of the National Council of 
'Churches at its winter meeting in Syra- 
‘euse, N. Y. The basic convictions of 
‘many member denominations were 
‘formulated in the first collective Prot- 
-estant position to be taken on the sub- 
jiect. Abstaining from taking part were 
‘Orthodox constituents who do not sanc- 
‘tion artificial means of family limita- 
‘tion. 

The gifts of science can be freely 
used by married couples for conscien- 
tious family limitation when the mo- 
tives are right and the means mutually 
acceptable, the document declared. 

It further stated that our government 
‘and voluntary agencies have a duty to 
assist people, at their request, in coun- 
tries where population pressures are 
‘creating social and economic hardships. 
_ Prime considerations of Protestant 
Christian parents, said the pronounce- 
ment, are the right of the child to be 
wanted, loved, cared for and educated; 
the prospect of the health of a future 
“hild; the health and welfare of the 
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mother-wife and the need for spacing 
children to safeguard it; and the dan- 
gerous pressures of rapid population 
on the means of livelihood and the so- 
cial order. 

The pronouncement was presented to 
the Board by the Rev. Harold Haas, 
United Lutheran Church, chairman of 
the Council’s Department of Social 
Welfare. 


Indian American 
Elected to Congress 

New York—(RN)—The National 
Fellowship of Indian Workers of the 
Division of Home Missions of the Na- 
tional Council recently expressed its 
“pride” in the election to the U. S. 
House of Representatives of Dr. Ben 
Reifel of South Dakota. 

Dr. Reifel, a Sioux Indian, born on 
the Pine Ridge Reservation in South 
Dakota, resigned his position as area 
director of the Aberdeen Area office of 
the Fellowship to take up his duties in 
Washington. 

“He has consistently been an aggres- 
sive and outstanding leader, not only 
among Indian people but all the people 
of the state,” the Rev. E. Russell Car- 
ter declared. 


Plans Reading 
Performances 

New York—(NLC)—Three dramatic 
reading productions, one of them de- 
signed specifically for use in connec- 
tion with worship services, are being 
prepared by the Lutheran Foundation 
for Religious Drama, Inc. 

The drama-worship production, “Old 
Ymir’s Clay Pot,” an allegory of the 
atonement, will be given at several 
New York area churches in coming 
months, according to Norman Dietz, 
LFRD executive director. 
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Thine Own Hearth. By Teresa Emlee 
Logan. Comet Press Books, New 
York. 1959. 142 pages. $2.50. 

To FEEL Gop in your breast every 
moment of your lifetime is the basic 
message emerging from the pages of 
Teresa Logan’s book and is “the 
hearth” that was her heritage. 

Ma and Pa Birch escaped Russian 
persecution and found security and 
freedom in America’s Far West. A 
builder in his native Germany, then 
Russia, Pa became a railroad worker 
and farmer in his chosen land. Mone- 
tary wealth was of no importance to 
him; his God was his panacea. If this 
was true of Pa, it was more so of Ma; 
she stands out for her generous heart. 

Ma and Pa tell their story in an or- 
derless series of flashbacks, confusing 
to the reader. However, there are 
beautifully composed phrases, and 
there are nostalgic reminders of one’s 
own European and Lutheran back- 
ground, 

Outstanding is the fact that the writer 
does not burden the reader with “ac- 
cent.” On the other hand, inconsistent 
with the kind of people these were, Ma 
and Pa’s overpedantic manner of 
speaking is unreal. There is almost a 
total absence of local color—but no 
doubt sacrifices were made to establish 
the one great point of this story—to 
trust in the providence of God’s ways. 

Mrs. Grrpa Hicusmiri 


Let’s Look at Paul. By Eric H. Wahl- 
strom. Augustana Book Concern, 
Rock Island, Illinois. 1960. 90 pages. 
Paper, $1.50. 

The Apostle Paul, the greatest mis- 
sionary that the world has ever known, 
is the subject of this well-planned and 
well-written book. 

Dr. Wahlstrom, a professor of New 
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Testament language and literature at 
Augustana Theological Seminary, is an 
acknowledged New Testament scholar, 
and the author of three previous vol- 
umes. His aim in writing this book is 
two-fold: “to construct the life of Paul 
as disciple, missionary, and leader on 
the basis of the information given us 
in his letters and in other parts of the 
New Testament, and to explicate as 
briefly and clearly as possible the gos- 
pel which he preached among the peo- 
ple of the Mediterranean world.” 

Paul’s letters to the churches and his 
followers, his voyages and his journeys 
—all are portrayed with understanding © 
so that they give a vivid picture for 
every adult reader of this man of great 
physical endurance, originality of mind, 
and spiritual power. 

This book will prove most valuable 
for individual reading as well as for 
reference. It is an excellent study 
manual for individuals as well as 
groups, and it will give pleasure and 
satisfaction to the reader. 

Every church library should contain 
a copy. 

BERNIECE SWARD 


My Hand in His. By Herman W. 
Gockel. Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 1961. 228 pages. 
$2.75. 

Presenting ancient truths in modern 
parables, the author skillfully and ef- 
fectively reveals God’s redeeming love 
to his readers through the pertinent 
messages of 110 simple and vivid 
stories from everyday life. 


Order these books from the Augustana 
Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill.; the Fin- 
nish Book Concern, Hancock, Mich.; or 
the Lutheran Church Supply Stores, 2900 
Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa., or their 
branch store nearest you. 
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Davey and Goliath 


A seconp Lutheran-produced tele- 
vision show for children is being 
launched this spring. The program is 
Davey and Go- 
liath, a quar- 
ter-hour color- 
animated series 
produced 
by the Presz, 
Radio and Tel- 

 evision Depart- 

“ment of the 

MU na ted Lu- 
theran Church 
in America. 

This new pro- 
gram joins the 
National Lutheran Council’s Light 
Time, also a quarter-hour show, in at- 
tempting to reach unchurched young- 
sters through the dramatization of a 
religious message. Light Time is pro- 
duced by the NLC’s Radio-TV Depart- 
ment and underwritten by the Augus- 
tana Lutheran Church and the Ameri- 
ean Lutheran Church. 


Davey and Goliath attempts to tell 
children between the ages of 6 and 10 
what God is like. It seeks to drama- 
tize various characteristics of God in a 
way that children can understand. 


The first of the 26-week series is al- 
ready being shown in New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Boston, Chicago, and other 
‘cities, including three in Alaska. 


‘Question Seven 

Question Seven, a new feature- 
length motion picture dealing with the 
struggles of Christians in an atheistic 
police state, is ready for public theater 
release. It is filmed by Louis de Roche- 
mont Associates, who also produced 
the highly successful Martin Luther 
film. 
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Question Seven depicts the opposi- 
tion of a pastor and other Christians 
to the surrounding atheistic forces in 
East Germany. The pastor’s son, a 
talented pianist, comes under strong 
pressure to give his allegiance to the 
Communist youth movement in order 
to further his musical career. 

The title of the film refers to a key 
query on a questionnaire students are 
forced to complete. The question poses 
a critical test to conscience because 
only those students deemed politically 
reliable are allowed by the government 
to pursue advanced study toward a 
career of their own choosing. 

“While the setting of the film is East 
Germany, it could just as well be Cuba 
or Hungary. The story is both timely 
and timeless,” according to Robert 
E. A. Lee, executive secretary of Lu- 
theran Film Associates, which com- 
missioned the production on behalf of 
Lutheran Churches in North America. 


Dr. Paul C. Empie, executive di- 
rector of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, says, “It is difficult to believe that 
a Christian who sees this story and 
knows it to be genuine can fail to be 
deeply moved and to re-appraise his 
own life in terms of personal witness.” 


Around the World with L.W.A., 35mm 
color filmstrip. 24 min. Manuscript 
and 33-1/3 rpm micro-groove record. 
Free loan to churches of National 
Lutheran Council. Order from your 
nearest LWA visual aid center. Con- 
sult your pastor for address. Pur- 
chase price $4. Order only from New 
York office. 

A new color filmstrip, presenting the 
full scope of projects aided by LWA. 
Color shots illustrate varied work-pro- 
gram in places such as Jordan, Eng- 
land, Yugoslavia, Sumatra, Australia, 
Tanganyika, and Austria. 
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Wicditation 


“This Is the Day Which 
the Lord Hath Us Given” 


by Mrs. Peter Thomsen 
Read: Psalm 118:24 

As YoU OPEN YOUR EYES and greet the new day, do you say to yourself: “Ho, 
hum, another long day to endure,” or “This is the day which the Lord has 
made”? If you say the former, the chances are that you may have been lulled 
into thinking that you need to take more vitamins or drink 
more milk to restore your zest for life. The real truth of the 
matter is that you need God’s presence as the focal point for 
your living. 

How our attitudes are changed if we accept each new day 
as a wonderous gift from God, filled with opportunities! Our 
very beings become so saturated with exuberant joy and 
gratefulness that it is increasingly difficult to contain these 
powers within our small selves. The crust of selfishness must 
crumble and give way for this joy and gratefulness. A sense 
of responsibility, as well, accompanies this gift. It must in all 
its moments be used to reflect God’s image in purposeful 
thinking and doing. 

What makes for this changed attitude? 

It was at the baptismal font that God took my hand and I became his child 
and part of a living congregation. I was not conscious of it then, but in the 
common life and fellowship of that congregation I was nurtured and grew up as 
his child. Sunday after Sunday we would gather about his Word, which is the 
living Christ in our midst. As I grew older, I began to participate more directly 
in the spiritual fare of our common life through the Lord’s Supper. My roots 


grew stronger as my faith increased. Bishop Grundtvig succinctly expresses this 
influence: 


“This is the day which the Lord hath given, “For on this day of rejoicing 


Greatly his people rejoices; Jesus ascended with glorious might, 
Open today are the portals of heav’n; Sent us his Spirit with grace and light, 
Lift now in gladness your voices. Gladly his praise we are voicing.” 


As it is with the true values of life so it is with a gift; it does not really 
become our own unless it can be shared and enjoyed with others. And who are 
these “others”? If we look about in our church community, we may see faces 
that differ from ours in color, nationality traits, or simply from the effects of a 
different economic status. God also gave “this day” to them so that they, too, 
can “rejoice and be glad in it.” Our church is the spiritual home for all God’s 
children. 

Joy is much more than an emotion or a condition of the mind. Not until we 
fully come to know who we are, whose we are, and where we are going, can 
we rejoice in this day which the Lord has made for us. 


This is the second, of three meditations written on the theme of the 1961 convention 
of the A Women’s Mission Society, AELC, “This Is the Day Which the Lord Hath Us 
Given.” Mrs. Peter D. Thomsen is the wife of Pastor Thomsen of Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Chicago, Illinois, and is a member of the WMS Governing Board of AELC. 
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Prayer Concerns for Wau 


Let us unite in prayer each day for one of the following concerns, praying for... 


29. 
30. 
a. 


A Christian climate of thought to permeate the councils of world leaders. 

A sharper awareness among churchwomen as to their role in the changing 
community. 

The Church in East Germany, China, and other communist countries. 
Persons who face tragedy, handicaps, and pain, that they may find courage 
and hope in Christ. 

The Church’s family of missionaries and nationals working in Malaya and 
other Southeast Asian countries. 

Thanksgiving for the fruits of the earth and those who cultivate them. 
Rural Life Sunday. The agricultural missions of the Church that all men 
may soon be fed with the physical and spiritual food of life. 

Gratitude for love that binds families together. 

Insight for parents that they may direct their children into the life plan 
which God has planted in their hearts. 

Cheerfulness, strength, and protection for all laborers in God’s kingdom. 
Guidance for leaders and laymen working for Lutheran unity. 

Christian homes that are a radiant witness in their community. 

Gratitude for Lutheran World Action and the opportunity it affords us to 
show the love of Christ to the world. 

Mother’s Day. Gratitude for Christian mothers, “God’s channel of blessing 
to the world.” 

Adequate teaching staffs for vacation church schools, schools of misssions, 
workshops, and other educational missions of the Church this summer. 
An awakening among the peoples of the free world to give of themselves 
wholly and daringly to the things that make for peace. 

Wisdom and sincerity in handling aright our material blessings. 

The writers throughout the world who are preparing educational literature 
for the Church. 

More women who desire to share the Christian faith through their God- 
given abilities and talents by filling a church occupation. 

“Bless and govern the children of thy church by the Holy Spirit so that 
they may grow in grace and knowledge of thy word.” 

Pentecost. A powerful renewal of the Holy Spirit within us that we may 
dare to obey its leading. 

Gratitude for the example of co-operation found among the eight Lutheran 
bodies working together in the Taiwan Lutheran Church. 

Obedience to God’s command to show hospitality to strangers. 

More prayerful concern over the problems before the government and the 
United Nations. 

Self-discipline to put first things first today in our decisions and actions. 
Blessings on the children and workers in orphanages throughout the world. 
Protection and Christian fellowship for persons doing overseas service. 
Blessings on the teachers who are entrusted with the training of future 
pastors here at home and overseas. 

Victims of disease, disaster, and injustice, that they may find deliverance. 
Nationals receiving training at the Bible institutes of the younger churches. 
The refugees who wait hopefully for an American sponsor. 
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Program Helps 


June Topic: 


VOID IF DETACHED 


Author: Karen Andersen 


Tus Is a topic with one main pur- 
pose, which is Bible study. No doubt 
the first thing you will notice is that 
in print it is but four pages long, the 
shortest topic in number of pages 
within the memory of woman. 

Your best preparation, after you 
read it through, will be to work out 
the ideas yourself. Make out a list of 
the groups to which you belong, fill 
in the benefits and obligations. Time 
yourself. Then read the Bible pas- 
sages, an oral reading will be helpful. 
Try to answer the questions as fully 
as you can in writing. Look up all the 
Bible references, and it may be well 
to make a note of the page numbers in 
your Bible. 


You may wish to enrich your under- 
standing of the Bible passage of the 
vine and the branches by further read- 
ing at your library. The following 
references are recommended by Miss 
Alice Dagan, librarian of the Chicago 
Lutheran Seminary. 

Henriksen, W. New Testament Com- 
mentary, Vol. II. Grand Rapids: 
Baker, 1954. 

Temple, William Readings in John’s 
Gospel. London: Macmillian Co., 1952. 

Lenski, R. C. Interpretation of John’s 
Gospel. Columbus, Ohio: Lutheran 
Book Concern, 1942. 

After such a preparation you will 
readily see that this topic must be filled 
in with ideas from the members of your 
group. It is incomplete as it stands, 
and unless you have responses from 
your women it will be a sorry thing. 

In most groups enlisting response 
will not be a problem at all. But to 
those of you who expect that it might 
not be so easy, we offer a few sugges- 
tions. So much will depend on how 
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you respond to the very first person 
who volunteers an answer. If you as 
the leader will listen attentively, show 
interest and even enthusiasm, others 
will be encouraged to speak up. When 
a leader really listens to and looks at 
the person who is speaking, others in 
the group tend to do the same. When 
everyone listens to each speaker and 
each one feels free to speak her mind, 
the result will be group thinking, 
which can be a thrilling experience. 


Keep your group on the _ subject. 
Writing the lists and having their 
Bibles before them will be a big help. — 
If they do get off the subject, remind 
them of what they have before them. 
“What you're saying is interesting, but 
let’s get on with this list or passage.” 
Since this is an adult group, you will 
hardly want to say, “Yes, you are 
right” or “That's wrong.” But you 
might say, “That’s interesting” or “I 
feel that way, too.” When an answer 
seems to be wrong, say, “Shall we look 
at the words in the Bible again.” Don’t 
be alarmed when there are periods of 
silence when the group is making out 
the lists or thinking through a Bible 
passage. Give them time, and pray 
that God will bless their efforts. 


Eprror’s Notre: The author of this 
program is a public school teacher in 
Chicago, a former member of the 
ULCA Board of Parish Education, cur- 
rently serving on the Education Com- 
mittee of ULCW’s Executive Board. A 
frequent leader in summer schools, 
conferences and local groups, Karen 
Andersen’s name is synonymous with 
“group dynamics”—getting the group 
to participate. The program before us 
reflects this quality in an appealing 
way. 


Lutheran Women 


MERGER MATTERS 


“New and Original” Organization 


THE WOMEN’S AUXILIARY of the new 
Church is to be “new and original” in 
itself, not merely a fusion of present 
organizations, according to a report of 
the Joint Commission on Lutheran 
Unity at a recent meeting in Chicago. 


Plans for developing the constitution 
for the Lutheran Church Women (and 
the men’s and youth auxiliaries) were 
included in a statement drafted by Dr. 
Franklin Clark Fry, president of the 
United Lutheran Church, and approved 
by the JCLU. 

This statement places the primary 
responsibility for developing the con- 
stitution and other preparatory ma- 
terials for Lutheran Church Women 
“on joint planning groups drawn from 
the comparable organizations related to 
eur present merging churches as act- 
ing for and representing the constitu- 
ency of the future auxiliaries. 

“In constituting such a joint planning 
group,” the statement continues, “the 
related auxiliaries of the four merging 
churches (AELC, Augustana, Suomi, 
and ULCA) should preferably be in- 
vited to appoint equal numbers of its 
members, following the pattern of the 
JCLU itself.” 

The first meeting of the group plan- 
ning for the women’s auxiliary will be 
held this month in Chicago. 


“Getting Acquainted” Efforts 


A growing number of women’s 
groups of the merging churches are 
getting together for fellowship meet- 
ings, retreats, and exchange programs, 
according to reports coming to the Lu- 
THERAN WomeEN office. Not only on the 
congregational level, but also on syn- 
odical, conference, and district levels, 
are these “getting acquainted” efforts 
occurring. 

A recent one was the Central Con- 
ference Convention* of the ALCW in 
Rockford, Illinois, April 27-29. 
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Open to visitors of the three other 
churchwomen’s organizations, the con- 
vention met for a worship service one 
evening in the beautiful new ULCA 
Trinity Lutheran Church in Rockford. 
Featured on the program were two 
ULCA speakers. Dr. Ralph Loew, for- 
mer president of the ULCA Board of 
Foreign Missions, addressed the group 
on the subject of merger and world 
missions, and Mrs. Clyde Karriker, 
president of the Illinois Synod ULCW, 
brought a greeting from the Synod. 
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In reporting the meeting, Mrs. Myr- 
vin L. Holmberg, president of the Cen- 
tral Conference ALCW, said, “We be- 
lieve this service was a step forward 
as our women united to worship to- 


gether.” 


* A conference in the Augustana Lu- 
theran Church and the Suomi Synod com- 
pares with a synod in the ULCA and a 
district in the AELC. 
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